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spirit which caused the younger men especially,
and more especially the more intelligent and
emotional of the younger men, to denounce the
corruptions of the time, the errors of legend, the
exaggeration of certain practices and the doubt-
fulness or demonstrable falsity of many shrines
and relics.
Sir Thomas More was just of the kind who
would, according to the mere order of nature,
have drifted from step to step, beginning with
indignation against abuses, and ending with the
full heretical position into which nearly all such
men later fell.
He was indignant against the social order of
his time as well as against the abuses of the
Church. What is more, his indignation inspired
him to wit, and to very high literary efforts;
and men who discover such talents in themselves
while they are still young nearly always fall into
the temptation of becoming increasingly revo-
lutionary as time proceeds. Sir Thomas More
should, therefore, according to the order of
nature, have become ultimately a violent opponent
not only of the social order but of that Divine
unity in the Church for which he laid down his
life. All his character seemed to point that way.
Again, he began as a man of profound worldly
ambition. He fully recognized his own talents,
and he gloried in them. They had led him to the